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from the Editor... 


When you get into bed tonight, just imagine that you were 
lying there 11,500 years ago. If you live in the lower Ottawa 
Valley, you would have been lying at the bottom of a frigid sea 
which was a westward extension of the Atlantic Ocean. The shapes 
of whales and small fish would be passing over you, and seals 
would be diving under the ice a hundred or so metres above you 
at the surface. If you live in southern Ontario or southern 
Quebec, you would have been lying on the tundra newly-exposed 
by the departing ice sheet, which was still not very far to the 
north. 

This issue of Trail & Landscape contains the special feature 
Whales & Seals of the Champlain Sea . In this article, Dick Har- 
ington describes how fossil discoveries in the lower Ottawa 
Valley and St. Lawrence Lowland combine with present-day know¬ 
ledge of whales and seals to tell us what conditions were like 
after the last ice sheet had retreated. 

In the next issue of Trail & Landscape , we look forward to 
giving you Francis Cook’s revised Amphibians & Reptiles of the 
jOttawa District . For the summer issue, Peter Hall, Ross Layberry 
and Don Lafontaine are working on a revised Butterflies of the 
Ottawa District . And, so that you can find your favourite 
articles and notes in the first fifteen volumes of Trail & Land- 
escape , Bill Gummer is compiling a cumulative fifteen-year index. 
It will be sent to members early in 1982. 


Welcome, New Members 

Ottawa Area 


Susan Aiken 

Susan Laurie-Bourque & family 
Dr. David R. Cameron 
Anne & Paul Caron 

Other 


Bruce A. Barton 

Mississauga, Ontario 
Peter Goode 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

If you know any of our new 
make them welcome and introduce 
November, 1980 


Donald G. Cuddy 

Anthony J. Gouder 

Roy I. Hamaguchi 

Robert W. Margeson & family 

Areas 


Claire Massari 

St.-Laurent, Quebec 


members or meet them, please 
them to others. 

The Membership Committee 
Fran Goodspeed, Chairman 
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What Are Your Interests? 

Part 3 


The study groups are really taking shape, and I expect that 
within a month a number of the groups will be having their first 
meetings. 


I must apologize for misplacing the first member lists for 
the groups, so if your name is not in the group which you had 
registered for below, I would appreciate your patience in calling 
the Club number (722-3050) and registering again. Of course, 
anyone who wants to join one of these groups should call the 
Club number and register. Don’t wait too long or you may miss 
the first meeting. The following is a list of groups and the 
members registered for each. 


Birds 

Ken Taylor 
Jo Ann Murray 
Hue MacKenzie 
Dianne Swim 
Bill Teager 
Philippa Wall 
Dave Cameron 
Mona Coleman 
Carol McLurg 
Eileen Evans 
George Choma 
Stephen 0 ! Donnell 

Insects 
Davey Bewley 
Sheila Thomson 

Art 

Pat Cramb-Osler 
Bill Teager 


Fungi (Mushrooms) 

Chris Taylor 
Roger Taylor 
Ellaine Dickson 
Dave Baker 
Paul Caron 
Loney Dickson 
Jim Ginns 
Keith Egger 
Chanche Dharma- 
Wardana 

Botany 

Loney Dickson 
Ken T aylor 
Chris Taylor 
Dave Bewley 
Philippa Wall 
Eileen Evans 
Dave Baker 
Ellaine Dickson 


Butterflies 
Jo Ann Murray 
Hue MacKenzie 
Ross Layberry 
George Christie 
Peter Hall 

Photography 

Ken Taylor 
Chris Taylor 
Cynthia Ross 
Pat Cramb-Osler 
Bill Teager 
Dorothy Black 

Invertebrates 
Ellaine Dickson 

Sound Recording 

Sally Gray 




As you can see, a few of the groups have only a couple of 
members, but, hopefully, these numbers will increase. Don t 
forget that you can join as many groups as you have time to take 

an active part in. 


So, if you haven’t called in to register, you shouldn't 
wait too long. Let's hear from you'. 


Loney Dickson 
Vice President 
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RACCOON DOGS AND THE OFNC 


Prior to September 1980 I had never heard of a raccoon dog, 
and I imagine that this was the case for the vast majority of 
OFNC members. Despite the name, it is not even closely related 
to a raccoon but is a canine species with the scientific name 
Nyotereutes prooyonoides . It has raccoon-like facial markings, 
is about the size of a fox although shorter in the leg, is om¬ 
nivorous, and is unique among canines in that it hibernates in 
the winter. It is a native of eastern Asia, both on the main¬ 
land and in Japan, and is highly prized for its fur, which is 
sold as "Russian raccoon" or "Japanese fox". 

I was blissfully unaware of the existence of the raccoon 
dog until Monday, September 22, when I received a phone call 
from Joe Carreiro of the Canadian Wildlife Service. Joe had 
some alarming news. He had learned over the weekend that a ship¬ 
ment of raccoon dogs (one hundred females and thirty—five males) 
was due to arrive on Thursday, September 25, at Toronto Inter¬ 
national Airport from Finland. They were being imported by a 
fur farmer, Mrs. Karina Sjoblon of Innisfield Township in the 
Lake Simcoe area. Thoughts of the rabbit in Australia, the mon¬ 
goose in Jamaica and the coypu in England went racing through my 
mind as 1 contemplated the possible damage that might be wreaked 
by an omnivorous, hibernating canine on the loose in southern 
Ontario. Joe had already unearthed the fact that the raccoon 
dog was spreading in Romania at an incredible rate after escaping 
from fur farms and that populations were also becoming esta¬ 
blished in Poland and Finland. He had also discovered the amaz¬ 
ing fact that the only legislation in existence concerning the 
importation of non-indigenous species into Canada pertained sole¬ 
ly to endangered species. Despite the obvious dangers to the 
Canadian environment, the importation of raccoon dogs to Canada 
was perfectly legal! Joe wanted to do something about it, and 
he was appealing to concerned nature organizations to help out. 

I had no hesitation in promising the full co-operation of The 
Ottawa Field-Naturalists 1 Club. In the following paragraphs is 
a summary of our role in the affair in which many organizations 
co-operated and put out a great deal of effort. 

The next three days were pretty hectic. Joe and I exchanged 
quite a few phone calls as we tried to learn more about the ani¬ 
mal. I discussed the situation with Loney Dickson, our vice- 
president and chairman of the Conservation Committee. I also 
phoned Diana Laubitz, who immediately set to work to see what 
documentation could be found within the library of the National 
Museum of Natural Sciences. On Tuesday at noon hour, Loney and 
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I met with Rick Pratt of the Canadian Nature Federation and de¬ 
cided that a fact sheet should be put together for distribution 
to suitable politicians and the media. Steve Gawn f s aid was en¬ 
listed for this job, and he set to work on it right away. By 
this time we had learned of the raccoon dog’s fondness for game 
birds and grain crops, as well as a propensity to large litters. 

On Tuesday afternoon I called CBC television, and since they 
wanted to do the story out of Toronto, I told them to contact 
Ron Reid of the Federation of Ontario Naturalists. I then called 
Ron, told him he was involved, and filled him in on everything 
we had learned. Ron volunteered the information that Monty Humel 
of the World Wildlife Fund, who happened to live in Innisfield 
Township, was trying to persuade the township council to rescind 
a permit issued earlier and ban the animals from the township 
an interesting ploy which unfortunately failed. 

On Wednesday, Diana Laubitz produced two articles, dug out 
by Stan van Zyll de Jong, which demonstrated conclusively that 
the raccoon dog has all the potential to be a major environmental 
and agricultural pest. It is omnivorous with a passion for 
ground-nesting birds (particularly game birds and waterfowl) and 
berries, grain (particularly oats) and vegetables. The litters 
are normally seven or eight, with up to nineteen young having 
been recorded. It has become such a pest in Russia, where it 
was released for fur-bearing purposes, that in one of the arti¬ 
cles its total extermination was recommended. Copies of these 
articles were banded over to Steve Gawn. 

Further conversations with Ron Reid and Joe Carreiro re¬ 
vealed that the animals were definitely arriving, by chartered - 
aircraft, on Thursday, September 25, and would be quarantined at 
the fur farm. So,early on Thursday morning I sent telegrams to 
both Eugene Whelan and Lome Henderson, Ministers of Agriculture 
for the federal and provincial governments, respectively. In 
the telegrams I detailed the dietary habits of raccoon dogs and 
emphasized the pest aspects. The response of the latter was 
simply to say that "...the importation of animals into Canada 
is a matter that falls under the jurisdiction of the Government 
of Canada". This was despite the fact that his department was 
heavily involved in the entire business during the previous 
twelve months. The animals arrived on time and were duly install¬ 
ed in their new quarters. 

Later on Thursday I informed Peter Hall of what was going 
on. Peter, an information officer with Agriculture Canada, 
volunteered to find out what rationale existed for Agriculture 
issuing a permit for the importation of the raccoon dogs. He 
later reported that under existing legislation Agriculture could 
only consider health aspects - this when every semi-educated 
moron has heard about the rabbit in Australia'. 

On Monday, September 29, I met Rick Pratt and Steve Gawn at 
noon and discussed Steve's fact sheet. After a few minor changes 
it was agreed to release it to the media and to politicians. On 
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Tuesday, Joe Carreiro called to confirm the arrival of the rac¬ 
coon dogs and asked me to deliver copies of the aforementioned 
articles to Joe Bryant of the Canadian Wildlife Service who lives 
near my home. I had a long talk with Joe Bryant, who was on his 
way to Toronto to discuss the raccoon dog affair with provincial 
agriculture and environmental representatives. He expressed the 
opinion that legislation to avoid a repeat of this idiocy would 
be brought forward very rapidly, but that nothing could be done 
about the animals already in Canada. When I suggested that com¬ 
pensation should be paid to the owners, he pointed out that no 
politician would willingly authorize that kind of expenditure, 
although he conceded that public pressure might do the trick. 

The story of the raccoon dogs did get carried on both radio 
and television, but it was never picked up by the newspapers. 

In a later conversation with Joe Carreiro, I learned that Monty 
Humel, who talked directly to the fur farmer and her lawyer, 
felt that there was greater chance of success if the story were 
not widely publicized. He succeeded in keeping the publicity 
at a minimum level, and this was clearly a mistake. 

On October 22, Loney Dickson and I met with Tom McMillan, 

M.P. for Hillsborough, and discussed raccoon dogs with him. Mr. 
McMillan, who is concerned about environmental matters and par¬ 
ticularly with the plight of whales, presented a motion to the 
House of Commons on October 30 under the provisions of Standing 
t)rder 43. The motion, seconded by the member for Esquimalt- 
Saanich, Mr. Munro, read as follows: 

"That this House urge the government to require fur ranchers 
to send all Japanese foxes or raccoon dogs back to Europe; to 
compensate the ranchers for their losses; and to pass strict laws 
to prevent the importation of all exotic animals except those 
proven to be harmless and over which complete control can be 
exercised." 

The motion did not receive the unanimous approval required for 
further consideration. 

On a positive note, legislation is being prepared to deal 
with the question of importation of non-indigenous species. 

This has been confirmed both by the Canadian Wildlife Service 
and Eugene Whelan in a telegram that I received on October 28. 

We shall await this legislation with the hope that it has the 
right teeth in it. We can also hope that the raccoon dogs never 
escape in the Lake Simcoe area. However, that is about in the 
same league as the hope that there will be no oil spills in the 
next year. So some time in the future, you can expect to read 
about the first sighting of raccoon dog in the Ottawa area. And 
when you read that item, you can think of yet another legacy be¬ 
queathed to us by politicians who would rather bicker about a 
constitution than set about realistic protection for this marvel¬ 
lous land in which we live. 
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r.o^ c 


Peter Hall 


Over the years, many members of The Ottawa Field Naturalists 
Club have generously donated money and materials to aid special 
Club projects and activities. Council would like to take this 
opportunity to thank these people for their contributions. 

These donations are put towards a variety of purposes that 
support the Club’s basic philosophy of promoting an appreciation 
of the natural history of the Ottawa area. 

For many years, Club members have given money, bird seed or 
bird feeders to keep the Club bird feeder sites in operation. 

Most Club members have visited one or more of these feeders and 
can appreciate the amount of seed and materials needed to keep 
them going. Council invites all members to take a trip out to 
one of the feeders in operation this winter and see first hand 
the wide array of birds they attract. The feeders are located 
at the Jack Pine Nature Trail on Moodie Drive, the Pine Grove 
Picnic Area on Davidson Road, and on Anderson Road opposite the 
Geomagnetic Laboratory. 

Donations have also been coming in for two special funds 
established recently in memory of Bill Baldwin and Father Farrell 
Banim. Special mention should be made here of the donations made 
by Mrs. Baldwin and by a group from the National Museum of Na¬ 
tural Sciences where Bill Baldwin worked for many years. The 
donations to the Bill Baldwin Memorial Fund are to be used for 
special projects of the Macoun Club. 

The Macoun Club has also been the recipient of several 
special donations. A collection of So't&YL't'if'to Ame'P'iccLYi magazines 
was recently given to the Macoun Club and will be placed in the 
Club’s library. 

Several donations have been made to the Father Banim Memor¬ 
ial Fund. This money is being put towards bird feeders and 
Macoun Club projects where specified. Donations not specifically 
earmarked will go towards future OFNC projects. 

Special thanks should also be given to David Lank, guest 
speaker at last year’s Annual Dinner. Mr. Lank donated his usual 
speaker’s fee to the Club. 

To all members who have donated to those funds and projects 
mentioned above, and to those who gave so generously to Centen¬ 
nial Year projects last year and to Club projects over the 
years, Council would like to express its appreciation. 
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Grooved Yellow Flax 

A New Record for the Ottawa District 


Albert Dugal 

On August 16, 1980, I unexpectedly discovered a small, 
yellow-flowered flax in an old field east of the hamlet of South 
Gloucester and 18 kilometres southeast of Parliament Hill. I 
collected several specimens for the National Herbarium of Canada 
(CAN) and later identified them as Linum sulcatum , the Grooved 
Yellow Flax. 

Curious as to the status of this plant in the Ottawa Dis¬ 
trict, I referred to Checklist of Vascular Plants of the Ottawa- 
Hull Region 3 Canada (Gillett and White 1978). It was not listed. 

A check of several herbaria - CAN, DAO (Canada Department of A- 
griculture), TRT (University of Toronto), and QK (the Fowler Her¬ 
barium of Queen’s University) - revealed that the closest known 
locale for this plant was St. Stanislas, Beauharnois County, Que¬ 
bec. In Ontario, a site just east of Shannonville, Hastings 
County, appears to be the nearest location to South Gloucester. 

Grooved Yellow Flax occurs in a number of localities in 
Ontario - Oak Hills (Hastings County), near Castleton (Northum¬ 
berland County), between Coburg and Groves (Northumberland Coun¬ 
ty) , Turkey Point (Norfolk County), Barrier Island (Bruce County) 
and Great Cloche Island (Manitoulin County). These sites, and 
that of South Gloucester, were mapped (Figure 1) to give an ap¬ 
proximate range of this species in eastern Canada. 

C.M. Rogers (1969), who studied the North American species 
of flax, produced a range map for Linum sulcatum (Figure 2) which 
totally excludes Ontario and Quebec. This is somewhat confusing 
since he had previously annotated specimens from both of these 
provinces. 

Grooved Yellow Flax is listed as a rare plant for Ontario 
(Argus and White 1977) and also for the Kingston Region (Beschel 
et al , 1970). Its discovery at South Gloucester appears to be 
the first record for the Ottawa District. 

Grooved Yellow Flax is an annual which can attain a height 
of 80 cm. (At South Gloucester the largest plants were about 20 

cm high.) Its leaves are small (1 - 2 cm long), linear or lanceo¬ 
late in shape and alternately arranged on the stem. A pair of 
dark-coloured glands occur at the base of each leaf. The floral 
bracts and sepals are glandular ciliate, a feature that is best 
observed with a hand lens. The bright yellow petals fall readi- 
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Figure 2. The Forth American range of Grooved Yellow Flax as 
mapped by Rogers (1969) 
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ly, a trait not appreciated by those trying to study the plant 
in the field. The fruit is a capsule that is incompletely divid¬ 
ed into ten parts. 

Catling et al . (1975) have listed this plant as a ’’prairie 
and dry ground species”. In Ontario it seems to fit the latter 
description since it is usually found on dry sites, especially 
on sands or on limestone (or dolomite) pavements. At South 
Gloucester, Grooved Yellow Flax grows in dry, rocky, calcareous 
soil that covers a south facing slope. Here the limestone bed¬ 
rock lies a metre or so beneath the soil surface. The flax 
colony is located about two-thirds of the way up the slope (which 
rises to a height of 5 to 7 metres above the land immediately to 
the south) in an area of about 50 square metres. The vegetation 
cover is not continuous, and earth and pieces of rock are quite 
evident. 

Growing on the same slope with the Grooved Yellow Flax are 
plants such as Gray Goldenrod, Queen Anne’s Lace, Viper’s Bugloss, 
Heal-all, Field Pussy-toes, Wild Strawberry, Cow Vetch, Common 
St. John’s-wort, New England Aster, Mountain-mint, and various 
ground lichens. 

Considering the type of habitat which this plant requires, 
there are several possible sites in the Ottawa District where it 
might occur; for instance, the open parts of the Marlborough 
Forest and The Burnt Lands. To find this yellow flax would in¬ 
volve a lengthy, careful search, for it is easily overlooked. 

The best time to look for the plant is during its summer flower¬ 
ing season (July-August). Surprisingly, it can also be seen 
in late autumn when most of the vegetation has been killed by 
frost. The dead plants with their opened seed capsules can be 
picked out by their particular shade of tawny brown. 

The discovery of this rare plant at South Gloucester adds 
yet another significant plant to the growing list of rare and 
uncommon species that have been found in this amazing Natural 
Environment Area (Special Study Category) (Reddoch 1980). If 
our regional politicians are not astute enough to realize the 
biological importance of this area and provide it with adequate 
protection, then the only known population of Grooved Yellow 
Flax in the Ottawa District will soon be overwhelmed by either 
subdivisions or quarries. All that will remain will be several 
dried plants on a herbarium sheet. 


Literature Cited 

Argus, G.W. and D.J. White. 1977. The Rare Vascular Plants of 
Ontario. Syllogeus 14, National Museums of Canada 

Beschel, R.E., A.E. Garwood, R. Hainault, J.D. Macdonald, S.P. 
van der Kloet and C.H. Zavitz. 1970. List of the Vascular 
Plants of the Kingston Region . Fowler Herbarium of Queen’s Uni- 
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The bright yellow, joined petals of Grooved Yellow Flax open in 
the morning (left) and bend back under the hot summer sun (right 
photo taken a half hour later). 



The habitat at South Gloucester is a south sloping field of dry, 
rocky, calcareous soil . photos by Joyce Reddoch 
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Members' Soiree 



The Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club is planning a 
members’ soiree. It will be a reawakening of the very 
successful soirees that often marked the Club’s earlier 
years. It will be an evening of fun and participation, 
but it needs you to make it work. 


A big part of the evening will be a display of 
members’ talents. We all know what a multi-talented 
Club we have, so let’s see your most cherished: 


- colour and black and white slides and prints 

- nature art (drawing, painting, sculpting, etc.) 

- natural history collections (pressed flowers, 

rocks and minerals, insects, etc.) 

- unusual nature finds. 


We need to know before April 1 what you have to show 
so we can arrange display space. If you have natural 
history treasures to exhibit, let us know at 722-3050. 



Remember, it will be your night, so let’s hear from 
you. 


There will be further details on the 
soiree in the next issue of T&L, 
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Ottawa Beach 

H. Loney Dickson 

Ottawa Beach is known to birders from Ottawa and further 
afield as the shorebird and waterfowl ’’hot spot" of Ottawa. For 
those of you unfamiliar with its location, Ottawa Beach stretches 
west from Britannia Pier to the mouth of Graham Creek along the 
Ottawa River shoreline. 

Yes, the birding is fantastic here, with 152 species being 
recorded from the area. (See Table 1.) Thirty-four of these 
species are waterfowl species and thirty-seven others are shore- 
bird, gull, tern and heron species. This means that 47% of all 
the bird species seen at Ottawa Beach are water-related species. 
Among these are such goodies as Red-throated Loon, Whistling 
Swan, White-fronted Goose, White-rumped Sandpiper, Western Sand¬ 
piper,. Parasitic Jaeger and Forster's Tern. 

Of course, the spring - and especially the fall - are the 
times to go to Ottawa Beach for birdwatching. One can see liter¬ 
ally thousands of ducks and geese feeding in the shallow waters 
along the shoreline while either bicycling or walking along the 
bicycle path which borders the area. k 

But birds are not the only asset which Ottawa Beach pos¬ 
sesses. If you want to see the extensive stands of Tall Cord 
Grass ( Spartina pectinata) and Purple Loosestrife {Ly thrum sah- 
oaria) typical of the Ottawa River shoreline, then this is the 
place to go. There is also a small stand of Silver Maple in 
Vegetation Unit 2-1 and a stand of Sessile-fruited Arrowhead 
(Sagittaria rigida) immediately west of the Britannia Pier. This 
latter species, considered to be sparse in the Ottawa area (Gil- 
lett and White 1978) is growing well here, and, in fact, the 
colony is expanding rapidly. 

Other interesting plants to watch out for along the shore¬ 
line (Vegetation Units 1-1, 1-2, 1-3) are the abundant sedges, 
Awned Sedge ( Cyperus aristatus) , Edible Sedge ( C . esoulentus) 
and River Cyperus (C. rivularis) , as well as the sparse and un¬ 
common rushes, Intermediate Spike Rush and Red-stemmed Spike 
Rush. (See Table 2 for a list of the significant vascular plants 
of Ottawa Beach.) 

But the plant of this area is the Umbrella Sedge {Cyperus 
ferruginescens) in Vegetation Unit 1-3. This plant was discover¬ 
ed by the authors a few years ago and is considered rare in 

* This is the third article based on the inventories carried out 
for the National Capital Commission in 1979 (Dickson and darby- 
shirej 1979). 
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TABLE 1: BIRDS OF THE OTTAWA BEACH AREA 


Common Loon 
Red-throated Loon 
Red-necked Grebe 
Horned Grebe 
Pied-billed Grebe 
Great Blue Heron 
Green Heron 
Whistling Swan 
Canada Goose 
Brant 

White-fronted Goose 

Snow Goose 

Mallard 

Black Duck 

Gadwall 

Pintail 

Green-winged Teal 
Blue-winged Teal 
American Widgeon 
Shoveler 
Wood Duck 
Redhead 

Ring-necked Duck 
Canvasback 
Greater Scaup 
Lesser Scaup 
Common Goldeneye 
Bufflehead 
Oldsquaw 

White-winged Scoter 
Surf Scoter 
Common Scoter 
Hooded Merganser 
Common Merganser 
Red-breasted Merganser 
Sharp-shinned Hawk 
Red-tailed Hawk 
Marsh Hawk 
Osprey 

Peregrine Falcon 
Sparrow Hawk 
American Coot 
Semipalmated Sandpiper 
Piping Plover 
Killdeer 

American Golden Plover 
Black-bellied Plover 
Ruddy Turnstone 
Common Snipe 
Whimbrel 

Spotted Sandpiper 


Solitary Sandpiper 
Greater Yellowlegs 
Lesser Yellowlegs 
Knot 

Pectoral Sandpiper 
White-rumped Sandpiper 
Baird's Sandpiper 
Least Sandpiper 
Dunlin 

Short-billed Dowitcher 

Stilt Sandpiper 

Western Sandpiper 

Hudsonian Godwit 

Sanderling 

Red Phalarope 

Wilson's Phalarope 

Northern Phalarope 

Parasitic Jaeger 

Great Black-backed Gull 

Herring Gull 

Ring-billed Gull 

Bonaparte's Gull 

Forster's Tern 

Common Tern 

Caspian Tern 

Black Tern 

Rock Dove 

Mourning Dove 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo 

Short-eared Owl 

Chimney Swift 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird 

Belted Kingfisher 

Common Flicker 

Hairy Woodpecker 

Downy Woodpecker 

Eastern Kingbird 

Great-crested Flycatcher 

Eastern Phoebe 

Alder Flycatcher 

Least Flycatcher 

Eastern Wood Pewee 

Tree Swallow 

Bank Swallow 

Barn Swallow 

Cliff Swallow 

Purple Martin 

Blue Jay 

Common Crow 

Black-capped Chickadee 
White-breasted Nuthatch 


Carolina Wren 
Long-billed Marsh Wren 
Catbird 

Brown Thrasher 
American Robin 
Golden-crowned Kinglet 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
Water Pipit 
Cedar Waxwing 
Northern Shrike 
European Starling 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Warbling Vireo 
Tennessee Warbler 
Nashville Warbler 
Yellow Warbler 
Magnolia Warbler 
Yellow-rumped Warbler 
Black-throated Green 
Warbler 

Bay-breasted Warbler 
Palm Warbler 
Common Yellowthroat 
Wilson's Warbler 
House Sparrow 
Red-winged Blackbird 
Northern Oriole 
Rusty Blackbird 
Common Grackle 
Brown-headed Cowbird 
Northern Cardinal 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Indigo Bunting 
Evening Grosbeak 
Purple Finch 
Pine Grosbeak 
Common Redpoll 
Pine Siskin 
American Goldfinch 
Savannah Sparrow 
Sharp-tailed Sparrow 
Dark-eyed Junco 
Tree Sparrow 
Chipping Sparrow 
White-crowned Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 
Lincoln’s Sparrow 
Swamp Sparrow 
Song Sparrow 
Snow Bunting 


data provided by Bob Bracken and Loney Diokson 
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Ontario and in Canada (Argus and White 1977). This is the first 
record for this species in Ottawa—Carleton. The closest record 
comes from Prince Edward County on Lake Ontario. So this is, to 
say the least, a '’super" plant find for Ottawa. 

These significant plant species are not the only botanical 
asset to Ottawa Beach. The extensive nature and stability of the 
shoreline community is well worth noting and well worth seeing. 

So if you want to do a little excellent birding, see an interest¬ 
ing plant community, hunt for shoreline plants, or just watch an 
excellent sunset, you should head out to Ottawa Beach, by foot 
or on a bicycle, and enjoy one of Ottawa's most significant 
natural areas. 


Vegetation Units of Ottawa Beach 



Britannia 

Pier 



Unit 


Description 


1-1 

1-2 

1-3 


2-1 


sandy shoreline, water-saturated sand 

landfill, upper shoreline, wet mesic sand with rock 

sandy upper shoreline, wet mesic sand 

Silver Maple - Hybrid Maple woodland on mesic sand 
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This view of Ottawa Beach was taken from the base of Britannia 
Pier looking westward along the sweep of shoreline vegetation 
and mudflats to the mouth of Graham Creek 3 a distance of 2 1/2 
kilometres . photo by Joyce Reddoch 
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TABLE 2: SIGNIFICANT VASCULAR PLANTS OF OTTAWA BEACH** 


Common Name 

u Variegated Horsetail 
u Arrowleaf 

s Sessile-fruited Arrowhead 
ir Italian Rye Grass 
u Mexican Muhlenbergia 
s Yellow Panic Grass 
u Red-stemmed Spike Rush 
s Intermediate Spike Rush 
u American Bulrush 
s Alpine Rush 

u Cottonwood 
s Groundnut 
is Moneywort 

s Small-flowered Gerardia 
s Sweet Everlasting 


r rare s sparse u 


Scientific Name 

Equisetum variegatum 
Sagittaria cuneata 
S. rigida 
Lolium multiflorum 
Muhlenbergia mexicana 
Panicum xanthophysum 
Eleocharis calva 
E. intermedia 
Scirpus americanus 
Juncus alpinus 
*Cyperus ferruginescens 
Populus deltoides 
Apios americana 
Lysimachia nummularia 
Gerardia purpurea 
Gnaphalium obtusifolium 

uncommon i- introduced 


** Nomenclature and status in the Ottawa District follow Gilletl 
and White 1978 . 

* rare in Ontario and rare in Canada (Argus and White 1977) 
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The contents of this article do not necessarily reflect the poli¬ 
cies of the National Capital Commission . 
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Ice Patterns Beneath Your Feet 


Bill Gummer 

As a very amateur photographer who likes to tramp the bush 
away from the beaten path, my eye is often caught by the patterns 
that develop when water freezes under different conditions. 

Ice is a mineral, crystallizing in the hexagonal system (no 
matter what comes out of the ice compartment of your frig). The 
fundamental symmetry of ice crystals is often, of course, clearly 
shown by snowflakes, but we don't commonly see obvious hexagons 
in nature. The crystal form may be controlled by several factors 
in the freezing environment, perhaps particularly the temperature 

Here are some examples of different patterns, from the 
Stony Swamp and neighbouring area. The first three pictures show 
surfaces of some of those little pools in the woods that in 
spring are water by day and frozen over at night, and that grad¬ 
ually dry up as the water sinks away into the thawing ground. 



These pools present a familiar ring structure, shown in the first 
picture, recording freeze-thaw sequences. (The central black bar 
is the shadow of a tree.) In the second picture, at the top of 
the next page, startling straight lines replace the graceful 
curves; hanging drops of water are visible under the dark central 
area. In the next picture, opposite, the camera records the evi- 
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dence of a much repeated freezing cycle from only a few centi¬ 
metres above the ice surface. 



In the spring, the winter’s bed of snow gradually fades away 
to nothing as the increasing heat from the sun works on it. A 
thin glazed surface, in effect a pane of ice, may develop, often 
with a space beneath the glaze because the underlying rotten snow 
has shrunk away from it. If you touch the surface, it may col¬ 
lapse with a faint tinkle and scatter in all directions. 
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The very last remnant of the winter snow may look like the 
scene in the picture above, which shows extremely thin wisps of 
glaze in separated flakes. These wisps are lying on moss which 
does not show in the picture. A few minutes later and they would 
have been gone. A pronounced crystalline nature is apparent in 
several of the flakes, which present a skeletal or dendritic 
pattern. The smaller, diamond-shaped flake was about 2 1/2 cm 
in length. 



Those were spring effects; the other pictures were taken in 
the fall. The fifth picture, above, shows two planks about 2 cm 
apart, with a fuzz of ice crystals growing out horizontally, 
presumably from moisture rising from beneath the planks. These 
crystals are prismatic or needle-like in habit. 
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This next picture shows "ice flowers". The radiating clust 
ers of dendrites in this case are about 5 cm in diameter. They 
have formed on a fresh layer of ice over a pool in a foot-path, 
wherever a spear of grass or a spike of plantain stuck through 
the ice. Again, this probably results from moisture rising from 
beneath the ice, along the channels provided by the grass or 
plantain. 



This seventh photo 
shows long bladed crystals 
of ice, some a metre or so 
in length, that grew 
freely across the surface 
of a pool before the rest 
of the water froze. Most 
of the surface is formed 
of bladed crystals, the 
later ones tending to be 
smaller as the reflected 
sunlight shows in several 
places. 

Finally, on the next 
page, is an example of 
ice growth that gives a- 
way a secret. The small 
animal T s den entry would 
not have been so obvious 
had the moisture escaping 
from inside not congealed 
on the grass that other¬ 
wise hid the entrance. 
Examined closely, the 
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frost on the grass leaves would appear as a fringe of tiny elon¬ 
gated crystals. 

So, if you take your camera, see what you can find that’s 
different. You don’t need the world’s best camera - some of my 
shots were taken with a Minolta 50 mm, F 3.5 Macro Rokkor, but 
others with a Kodak Instamatic X-45. All were originally Koda- 
cjirome slides, converted for this purpose to black and white 
prints through the help of David Head and Joe Wallach. 


Summer Naturalist/Interpreter Jobs 

Point Pelee - Georgian Bay Islands - St. Lawrence Islands - 

Pukaskwa 

Notice to students or graduates of accredited university programs 
in the natural sciences or of accredited community college pro¬ 
grams in historical/natural interpretation: 

If you are looking for a challenging summer job that will com¬ 
bine your interest in the natural sciences with an opportunity 
to communicate with the public, then you may be interested in 
applying for a job as a Summer Naturalist/interpreter in one of 
Ontario’s national parks. 

To find out if you qualify to apply, and to obtain application 
forms, contact your student placement office on campus or the 
Public Service Commission office. Send completed application 
forms (to be received or postmarked not later that January 19, 
1981), to: 
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Public Service Commission of Canada 
Suite 1100, 180 Dundas Street West 
Toronto, Ontario M5G 2A8 
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Stephen O’Donnell 

Birding during the months of September 
and October proved to be very exciting. The 
trend was set in early September and continu 
ed until late October. 

September birding began with an excellent 
find for Mike Runtz of Arnprior, who, on the 7th, 
found an immature Wheatear foraging along the 
rocky shoreline of Madawaska Pond. The Wheatear 
is a rare straggler to southern Ontario. In Canada 
it breeds in the western and eastern arctic, and 
these populations winter in the Old World. Although 
a member of the thrush family, Wheatears resemble 
pipits in stance and habits. The Arnprior bird was 
often seen busily hopping among the rocks in search of 
insects, occasionally pausing to bob and wag its tail. 
Many birders from Ottawa and further afield were able 
to observe this bird closely. It remained in the same 
area for over two weeks. Unfortunately for those birders 
interested in adding to their Ottawa area list, the bird 
was just outside the boundaries. 



Perhaps because of the wet autumn no large movements of 
hawks were observed. Merlins, however, were unusually common, 
the first appeared on September 1. In August the Canadian Wild¬ 
life Service released 8 Peregrine Falcons in Hull. Throughout 
September and into early October, 2 of these released birds were 
frequently seen at Ottawa Beach and the Britannia Pond areas. 
Rough-legged Hawks must have found the meadow vole populations 
to be to their liking. In mid-October a drive through almost any 
agricultural area would produce several Rough-legs. The largest 
concentration was in the fields behind the Ottawa airport, where 
as many as 30 of these birds could be found. 


By mid-September most of the warblers had moved through our 
area. Orange—crowned and Blackpoll Warblers, often scarce during 
migration, were easily found in the wooded areas along the river. 
The most impressive migration of woodland birds was the amazing 
numbers of Golden-crowned Kinglets. On October 4th I encountered 
one flock of over 100 birds on the Jack Pine Nature Trail. 


An invasion of northern birds began in mid-September with 
reports of Black—backed Three—toed Woodpeckers, Pine Siskins, 
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Boreal Chickadees (a few sightings) and White-winged Crossbills. 
By the end of October, Northern Three-toed Woodpeckers, Red 
Crossbills, Common Redpolls, Pine Grosbeaks and Bohemian Wax- 
wings had appeared in the area in numbers. Invasions usually 
coincide with failures in food supplies. As a result, the birds 
are forced out of their normal wintering ranges in search of 
better food resources. Hopefully these infrequent visitors will 
remain with us to brighten this winter's birding. 

In the fall, the Ottawa River is an excellent area to bird- 
watch. The river is a natural pathway for migrants such as 
gulls, terns, ducks, shorebirds. Many birdwatchers concentrate 
their birding efforts along the river in hopes of spotting rari¬ 
ties. (See, for example, Ottawa Beach beginning on page 13.) 

Shorebird numbers along the river were marginal due to the 
high water levels. Nevertheless, the shorebirds that did show 
up were in the category of uncommon to rare for this area. 
Eighteen Hudsonian Godwits were seen flying over Britannia Pond 
on September 14. On September 27 a Red Phalarope was observed 
from the berm at Shirleys Bay. A total of 5 Red Phalaropes 
were recorded this fall. The best shorebird watching was at the 
sewage lagoons. On September 20, Mark Gawn and Ian Jones found 
a Long-billed Dowitcher, which is fare for this area, at the 
Munster lagoons. Another was observed at Munster on October 30. 
This is the latest record for this species in Ottawa. Bruce 
fiilabio made a visit to the lagoons on October 4 and observed 
over 500 shorebirds, including 10 Hudsonian Godwits. 

During the first week of October, the sky was filled with 
the V T s of Canada Geese. A number of Snow Geese (both blue and 
white phase) were observed with the Canadas at the corner of 
Knoxdale and Cedarview Roads. 

It was a good year for waterfowl along the river. Wood 
Duck numbers were impressive; up to a hundred were seen at Bri¬ 
tannia Pond on October 12. Britannia Pond is an excellent spot 
for the beginner. Here you can observe closely many species of 
waterfowl and marsh birds. 

Other interesting sightings along the Ottawa River included 
140 Black Scoters on October 18 (all three scoter species were 
seen in good numbers), 700 Brant Geese on October 19, 1 King 
Eider observed by Stephen Gawn, a few Redhead and Canvasback 
Ducks, and 2 Red-throated Loons. 

The male Barrow 1 s Goldeneye, ’’Old Faithful”, has returned 
to its favourite spot just west of Kichissippi Lookout. It was 
first seen on October 18. This is truly a remarkable feat, for 
this is the eighth consecutive year this bird has returned to 
spend the winter on the Ottawa River (assuming that it's the 
same bird). 
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In the middle of October, the white-winged gulls. Glaucous 
and Iceland, usually begin to trickle into our area. On October 
24th, Bruce Dilabio was checking one of the gull eateries, Nepean 
Dump, for Thayer f s Gulls and white-winged gulls. He identified a 
third year Mew Gull. I must stress identified because there are 
only a few records for this western species of gull (or European 
race, Common Gull) in Ontario. Its close resemblance in all 
plumages to the common Ring—billed Gull makes it an exceedingly 
difficult bird to identify and locate in a group of gulls, par¬ 
ticularly as you may be looking at as many as 2,000 gulls. So, 
with the knowledge of what to look for and being alert to the 
possibility of such a species showing up in the area, Bruce dis¬ 
covered Ottawa T s first record for Mew Gull. Only two other 
birders saw this bird. However, Jim Harris and Brian Garvin saw 
another rare gull, a Lesser Black-backed Gull. Last year about 
the same time, several of these gulls were found at the dump, 
and it wasn’t that long ago when this species was first observed 
in Ottawa. 

On September 26th, Bob Bracken and Janette Dean, searching 
for the gulls at Nepean Dump, spotted a bird which caught them 
by surprise. A Scissor-tailed Flycatcher flew past and landed 
on the fence wire. This is a bird of semi-arid regions of the 
southwestern United States. For unknown reasons, a few wander 
north. This is the first record for Ottawa, yes in a three- 
day span’. Perhaps equally as impressive must have been the look 
on these two observers’ faces when they realized what they were 
looking at. Birders flocked to the scene the next morning and 
searched in vain through snow and sleet. It is noteworthy that 
a week previous to this sighting, a Scissor-tailed Flycatcher « 
was observed near Quebec City. 

Gasp I The last few weeks of October were hectic for birders 
and frustrating for those who are keen birders. But this only 
adds to the excitement and challenge of birding. 


N.C.C. Activities 

The Interpretation Centre on the Dolman Ridge welcomes weekend 
visitors from January 10 to March 15, between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

nature exhibits - logging museum - cafeteria 

special indoor programs to be announced 

The Marsh in Winter 

Sunday, January 25 at 2 p.m. 
a family snowshoe outing - bring your own snowshoes 

Information number 824-9714 
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NATURAL ENVIRONMENT AREAS IN THE RIVER CORRIDORS STUDY 

The Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton has completed 
its consideration of Natural Environment Areas with Regional 
Council’s approval of Amendment 20 to the Official Plan in Octo¬ 
ber. Amendment 20 replaces the Interim River Corridor policies 
for all land along the Ottawa and Rideau Rivers with more specif¬ 
ic designations and policies. The amendment deals with agricul¬ 
ture, residential development, recreation, heritage, water quali¬ 
ty, flood plains, aesthetics, and conservation (Natural Environ¬ 
ment Areas), as well as land acquisition and management. 

The areas of greatest concern to members of The Ottawa 
Field-Naturalists 1 Club are shown on the map on the following 
pages (28-29). Several of the Club’s recommendations presented 
last June (Reddoch 1980a) have been incorporated, including the 
inclusion of Rockcliffe Airbase Woods as a Natural Environment 
Area, expanded boundaries for Shirley’s Bay Natural Environment 
Area, and a more rational approach to the designation of Britan¬ 
nia Natural Environment Area. The area of the nationally sig¬ 
nificant fossil locality at Green’s Creek has been designated a 
Natural Environment Area, and the Recreation Area designation on 
Upper Duck Island has been removed. 

Our greatest loss was probably the lack of designation of 
the significant natural area along the Mississippi Snye on Morris 
Island. We regret, also, that we overlooked the fact that the 
boundaries of the Ottawa Beach Natural Environment Area did not 
extend eastward all the way to the Britannia Pier. 

Most of the Natural Environment Areas of concern to us have 
been designated Environment Areas Class 1. (See Reddoch 1980b 
for definitions of Environment Areas in Amendment 12.) Interest¬ 
ingly, Britannia Natural Environment Area and Rockcliffe Airbase 
Woods Natural Environment Area have been included in a new desig¬ 
nation, Environment Area (Urban). This designation has been made 
more restrictive than Environment Area Class 1 by not allowing 
forestry, agriculture or any other activity which would be detri¬ 
mental to the natural features of the areas. In our opinion, 
this designation should have been applied to all Natural Environ¬ 
ment Areas within the Greenbelt. In fact, such restrictive con¬ 
trol is required for all significant natural areas. 
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Amendment 20, like Amendment 12, has been submitted to the 
Minister of Housing for his approval. Any person may ask the 
Minister to refer all or part of any of the amendments to the 
Ontario Municipal Board for bearings. 

Even after the Ontario Municipal Board has made its deci¬ 
sions on Amendments 12 and 20, the significant natural areas in 
Ottawa-Carleton will have very little real protection. While it 
is true that most of them have been recognized by the Regional 
Official Plan, this plan offers very little in the way of the 
strong protection which these areas need to survive. Except for 
Environmental Areas (Urban), activities are allowed in even the 
most sensitive areas which could destroy them. In addition, any¬ 
one can propose an amendment to the Official Plan to have the 
Natural Environment Area designation changed to allow development 
This process has already started for South March Highlands, which 
Campeau Corporation plans to develop (Reddoch 1980a). And so, 
we in The Ottawa Field-Naturalists 1 Club must continually be on 
guard against any move which might be detrimental to the long¬ 
term survival of our significant natural areas, and we must press 
at the provincial level for legislation which will allow strong 
and long-term protection for significant natural areas in the 
province. 


NEW POWER LINES IN EASTERN ONTARIO 

The Ottawa area, from Arnprior to Hawkesbury, needs addi-. 
tional electrical power. To meet this need, Ontario Hydro has 
begun to plan for new transmission lines by preparing an environ¬ 
mental assessment of eastern Ontario, and from this study is 
recommending an approximate route. The recommended route calls 
for two 500 kV lines from Lennox Generating Station west of King¬ 
ston to the Merivale substation at Ottawa, and one 500 kV line 
from the Hawthorne substation at Ottawa to the St. Lawrence 
Transformer Station at Cornwall, with internal connections. This 
proposal will be considered early this year by the Environmental 
Assessment Board. At that time, public hearings will be held, 
and after a route has been approved, detailed rights-of-way for 
transmission lines will be selected after further study. 

Last fall, Ontario Hydro sponsored a series of open houses 
across eastern Ontario to inform the public of its plans. Un¬ 
fortunately, Hydro’s ability to communicate was so poor that few 
people responded to the invitation. On behalf of the Club’s 
Conservation Committee, Allan Reddoch and I did respond. We 
found that the study seems to have been done carefully so far, 
and we hope that the Club will have a chance to participate in 
the next phase of the plan. 

Reddoch, J. 1980a. Conservation Activities/River Corridors 
Study . Trail & Landscape 14(4): 127 

Reddoch, J. 1980b. Conservation Activities /Natural Environment 
Areas in the Regional Official Flan. Trail & Landscape 14(3): 
81-85 
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NATURAL ENVIRONMENT AREAS 

A) Galefta - Fish Spawning Area 

B) West Carleton Forest 

C) Constance Creek 

D) Shirleys Bay 

E) Ottawa Beach 

F) Britannia Woods Area 

G) Lemieux Island - Waterfowl Area 

H) Fish Spawning Araa 

I) Upper Duck Island 

J) Lower Duck Island 

K) Petrie Island-Waterfowl Area 

L) Becketts Creek - Waterfowl Area 

M) Burritts Rapids - Fish Spawning Area 

N) Long Island - Fish Spawning Area 

O) Black Rapids - Fish Spawning Area 


- Natural Environment Area 


RECREATION AREAS 

1) North Shore of Morris Island 

2) Fitzroy Provincial Park 

3) Camp Echon 

4) MacLarens Grove 

5) Camp Woolsey 

6) Baskin Beach 

7) PinKey Property 

8) YM/YWCA Camp 

9) Petrie Island 

10) MacSkimming Natural Science School 

11) Rideau Provincial Park 

12) Baxter Conservation Area 

13) Arnold Taylor Conservation Area 

14) Rideau Window* 

15) Walter Collins Park 

16) Long Island Locks Area 

17) Eccolands Park 

18) Black Rapids Locks 

* Area deleted by Regional Council 
- subject to reconsideration 


▲ Recreation Area 

Future Public Acquisition 

■ Recreation Area 

Existing Recreation Facility 



R.M.O.C. PLANNING DEPT., 

GRAPHICS & TECH. SECTION 
NOV.. 1980 


NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 

IN THE RIVE 
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Old World — New World 
Viewpoints on Nature 

Anne Ginns 

The British are noted for their tenderheartedness toward 
animals, but when I saw an ad posted in the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Kew, herbarium lunchroom asking for donations for a 
home for retired donkeys, I thought it was a joke. It wasn t. 

In Kew Gardens people spend almost as much time feeding the 
birds as looking at plants. Canada Geese by the dozen, a lone^ 
Snow Goose and a Barnacle Goose brought us memories of home while 
they delighted the public with their antics. Some of the water- 
fowl have clipped wings, and thus are confined to Kew, but the 
rest can fly to and from the Thames and Syon Park, the huge 
estate of the Duke of Northumberland across the way. Here the 
geese sometimes have to share the riverside meadows with grazing 
cows, a pastoral sight on the outskirts of a city of eleven mil¬ 
lion. 

This "zoning”, if you will, is the greatest feature of 
English life, in my opinion. It is something North Americans, 
with their fast shrinking expanse of land, have never considered. 
The Europeans, with their teeming populations, understand the 
need for green space within walking distance of every neighbor 
hood. It helps preserve the public sanity. Here in the Ottawa 
area, there is a constant threat to build highrises over the 
Experimental Farm and to push Gatineau Park further back into 
the bush so the southern end can be developed. In Stockholm, 

Oslo and Helsinki, cities larger than Ottawa, the forest comes 
right into town. That is, you can, and we have, walked right 
from the city into forest, I hope we will always be able to do 
that in Ottawa-Hull, via Gatineau Park. 

In Sweden we spent much time botanizing and hunting fungi 
on nature reserves and other public lands. Sweden, like Scot¬ 
land, has a law called "all man’s rights" which allows access to 
land almost anywhere. When crossing what we would call "private 
property", you are expected to leave no trace of your visit. The 
landowner has the right to expel anyone who creates a nuisance. 
There are problems, but, for the most part, all man s rights 
seem to work very well. The population pressure is fairly low, 
and the general public probably has a better feeling for the 
land and wildlife than the average North American. 

Back at Kew Gardens, one can walk through the "wilderness 
area" around the Queen’s Cottage on a chilly March day and see 
homemade birdfeeders made of plastic margarine containers and the 
like hanging here and there in the shrubbery. Maybe someone will 
tie a lump of suet to a branch to the delight of the Robin, 
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Nuthatch and tits. In Swedish nature reserves and city parks, 
there are public bird feeders. Unlike the Ottawa area feeders 
at Moodie Drive or Pink Road, which certain people volunteer to 
keep filled, the Swedish feeders serve as places for apartment 
dwellers to put their table scraps for the benefit of local wild¬ 
life, since bird feeding near buildings is discouraged, but not 
eliminated, because of a rat problem. In addition to these 
"formal" feeders, there are hundreds of little feeders supplied 
by the public. Some are fancy wood or plastic models sold at 
department stores, while others are contrived from re-cycled 
coffee cans and so forth like those we saw at Kew. People also 
buy mesh bags filled with raw peanuts, suet and seed mixes, or 
they hang half a raw coconut in the park shrubbery. While these 
items are moderately priced, the cost of bird seed generally is 
high in comparison with Canadian prices. Seed sells for about 
$1.25/kg and 2.5 kg is about the largest size available. No 
25 kg bags over there 1 . Suet is readily available in supermarkets 
though, unlike here where fat scraps are nearly impossible to 
find. In Sweden it’s a usual sight to see a couple of senior 
citizens out for their daily stroll lugging a couple of shopping 
bags of refills for the feeding stations on their rounds. 

Not only do the Swedes feed their birds, they house them 
too. Just like Canadians, you say? Except that Europeans tend 
to erect birdhouses in places lucrative to birds not people. 

That’s the difference in our outlooks. We tend to place both 
our feeders and birdhouses where the birds can entertain us, not 
necessarily where it is best for the birds. I received a sur¬ 
prise when I asked the Swedes which birds they hoped would use 
the birdhouses they provided. House Martins (like our Tree Swal¬ 
lows) and Starlings was the reply. "STARLINGS", I sneered. 

"Good grief, we kill them on sight!" Whereupon there was dead 
silence. They wanted to know why we would do such a thing and 
were equally surprised to hear that we have Starlings by the 
hundreds of thousands usurping the best nesting sites, gobbling 
birdfeed and terrorizing small birds, among other nasty habits. 
"That’s hard to believe", said my Swedish friends, "Starlings 
are rather scarce here, and we are happy to see them return (from 
England and Southern Europe) in the spring. They are amusing, 
intelligent birds." 

While I saw bus shelters and other public buildings repeat¬ 
edly vandalized in Sweden, I never saw a birdhouse or feed sta¬ 
tion harmed. Here, we risk losing houses which are too access¬ 
ible to the public. Often they are smashed or shot up. 

The concern which so many British and Swedish people show 
toward their bird populations must have a beneficial effect, es¬ 
pecially on permanent residents. Some migratory birds, we were 
told, are on the decline. This is blamed on other European 
tastes for song bird pot pie(!) but probably has more to do with 
human overpopulation impinging on the birds’ territory, and, of 
course, pesticide use. In the latter categories, unfortunately, 
Europe and the Americas have much in common. 
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C.R. Harington 

National Museum of Natural Sciences 


INTRODUCTION 

The Champlain Sea was a major feature of the landscape in 
eastern North America toward the close of the last glaciation. 

It formed about 12,000 years ago when the last ice sheet retreat¬ 
ed north of the St. Lawrence Lowlands leaving that depressed 
trough open to Atlantic Ocean water. At maximum extent (Figure 
1), the sea stretched from Quebec City to Brockville, including 
part of the lower Ottawa River valley and the Lake Champlain 
valley in New York and Vermont. As the ice sheet melted away, 
the land slowly began to rise, and the sea became shallower, 
warmer and fresher. Finally, it drained about 9,800 years ago. 

What would the Champlain Sea have looked like near its maxi¬ 
mum extent some 11,500 years ago? Here is a general impression: 

Under the bright summer sun, blue-green water scattered with 
pans of ice extends in a broad sweep eastward. To the north, 
partly bounded by freshly exposed, rounded granitic bluffs lies 
the dazzling Laurentide ice sheet, streaked and smudged along its 
edge by gray heaps of morainic debris. Some land-fast ice still 
clings to the north shore, where several Ringed Seals bob in the 
cold sea off the floe-edge. They twist and turn, feeding on 
abundant shrimp-like crustaceans. Two small flocks of Common 
Eiders whistle over the wavelets stirred up by cold winds drain¬ 
ing off the edge of the ice sheet. They curve toward a low, 
rocky island where females are nesting. Other eiders in the 
colony dive in shallow waters nearby for clam-like molluscs, 
especially Mytilus edulis and EiateVla avotioa. 
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In deeper water, several kilometres off the sea f s northern 
coast, a massive black shape cruises at the surface, periodical¬ 
ly blowing a v-shaped mist into the air. The migrating Bowhead 
Whale moves steadily westward toward the broad sloping sands of 
the Petawawa Delta, the sun making rainbows in its moist breath. 
The first Belugas or White Whales have arrived from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. A pod of twenty appear from above like a corps de 
ballet. They slide smoothly through the cool greenish water, 
their gleaming white backs periodically breaking the surface 
sending chevron-like wakes behind. A few new-born calves, like 
small shadows, press close to the females. Their heart-shaped 
flukes beat rapidly to keep up. More than five hundred Belugas 
already loll in shallow, river-warmed waters in the southern 
embayment of the sea, where Lake Champlain now lies. 

On the sandy beaches of the south shore, small birds peck¬ 
ing fitfully with their sharp bills scuttle back and forth in 
harmony with the advancing and retreating waves. Dead starfish 
and stray patches of kelp are partly exposed on the beach. Just 
offshore, the sea is alive with spawning Capelin. Their silvery 
bodies, in hundreds, rise and fall with the waves. Multitudes 
lie rotting in rows at the level of the last high tide, their 
stench overriding the salt tang of the onshore breeze. Through 
the glare of sun on the water, silhouettes of about a dozen Harp 



Figure 1 . Champlain Sea near Its Maximum Extent about 11,500 Years Ago 

White areas represent glacial ice cover; coarse stippled areas represent land; black areas represent fresh water. 
Hatched areas represent sea water. 

Positions of some existing cities and drainage systems are shown to aid in orientation. 
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Seals can be seen leaping and cavorting. A solitary Bearded 
Seal, whiskers glistening white against its rotund gray body, 
hauls out on a nearby sandbar to rest. 

On the northeastern margin of the sea, several of the Monte- 
regian Islands (tops of the volcanic mounds of Mount Royal, Mont 
St. Hilaire, etc.) appear darkly below. Waves roll in strongly 
on their shores, churning up and scattering chalky, quadrangular 
valves of Eiatella arotioa. Farther east near what is now 
Quebec City, tundra stretches northward from a large coastal la¬ 
goon to the ice front some thirteen kilometres away. The Taller 
grasses and sedges near the edge of the lagoon quiver m the cold 
breeze. Dense mats of Mouse-ear Chickweed almost cover the grav¬ 
el there. Patches of creamy Mountain Avens contrast with the 
waxy green of shrub willows and duller green of crimson-flowered 
Mountain Sorrel. A hare, sheltering behind a granite boulder, 
nibbles on succulent willow shoots, its ears delicately attuned 
to each new sound. Frightened, it zig-zags toward the end of 
the lagoon and pauses. There, brilliant flashes of yellow mark 
the tall flowering heads of Groundsel, which dominates the sur 
rounding moist, peaty ground. Southward, across the sixty-kilo- 
metre-wide threshold to the Champlain Sea, lies more tundra. 

Only in the valleys far to the south do stunted spruce and birch 
trees mark the pioneering northern fringe of the boreal forest, 
in whose shade stalks a beady-eyed Marten. 


THE WHALES AND SEALS 

This impression of the Champlain Sea and its environment is 
based on fossil finds made during the last 130 years in the area 
which had been covered by the sea. It is worth reviewing fin s 
of the sea's most spectacular animals - the whales and seals 
because their physical characteristics, present distribution, 
habits and habitats give a clearer idea of the environment of t e 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence valleys at the time of the Champlain Sea. 
Particular emphasis is placed on fossils from the Ottawa area. 
Shells of marine molluscs have been found with many of the speci¬ 
mens, and the stratigraphic positions of many of the fossils have 
been recorded. For greater detail on most of the fossils, see 
Harington (1977) . 


WHALES The main concentrations of whale bones have been found 
near Montreal and Ottawa (Figure 2) because suitable fossil-bear 
ing deposits occur there, and, above all, because land has-been 
excavated for many years to serve large human populations in 
those areas. 


BELUGA OR WHITE WHALE (Delphinapterus leucas ) remains are most 
common. Seventeen specimens (about 807. of whale specimens re¬ 
ported) are known. They are widespread from St.-Nicholas at the 
eastern margin of the Champlain Sea to Pakenham in the west, and 
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• Beluga or White Whale 

★ Harbour Porpoise 

O Common Finback Whale 


© Humpback Whale 
IS Bowhead Whale 

ED unidentified whale remains 

(probably Humpback) 



Figure 2 . Localities of Whale Remains from Champlain Sea Deposits 

The stippled outline indicates the margin of the sea near its maximum extent about 11,500 years ago. Thinner 
lines show present geographic features for purposes of orientation. Diagonal lines indicate land. The 
Monteregion Islands” near Montreal are not mapped because of possible confusion with fossil sites in that 


Vermont, in the south. Xn the Ottawa area, several 
specimens have been collected from the sand deposits along the 
Rideau River near Ottawa International Airport, where sand was 
deposited as a spit by shore currents of the Champlain Sea. The 
specimens include: (a) most of a skeleton, including a well-pre¬ 
served cranium (NMC 8883 ) collected by C.M. Sternberg in 1948 at 
Foster sand pit; (b) a broken mandible of a young individual (NMC 
8884) collected by J. Skillen a few days later at the same pit 
(Sternberg 1951); (c) a scapula and four vertebrae (NMC 17628) 
from the same area (Rideau Junction) and presented to the Nation¬ 
al Museum of Canada by M. McElhinney in 1924 (Sternberg 1951); 
and (d) a partial skeleton of a young individual, including parts 
of the cranium, limbs and ribs collected by G.B. Rolland for N.R. 
Gadd in 1956 at Foster sand pit. Radiocarbon analysis of bone 
from this specimen yielded a date of 10,420 ± 150 years B.P. 
(GSC-454) (Dyck et at. 1966, Harington 1972). 
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Other specimens from the Ottawa area are: (e) a caudal (tail) 
vertebra collected in 1908 by A. Penfold in Ottawa East, found 
while digging a well (Lambe 1910, Hay 1923, Sternberg 1951) ; (f) 
a caudal vertebra (NMC 421 ) collected by W. Billings in 1913 from 
a gravel pit at Jock River (Lambe 1914, Sternberg 1951); and (g) 
part of a skeleton of a young individual, including a well-pre¬ 
served skull, hyoid fragment and eight vertebrae (NMC 21256) 
collected by P. Cannon in 1906 while digging a well near Pakenham. 
Presumably the rest of this specimen is still preserved in water¬ 
logged clay at the site. Cannon's nephew, J.A. Herrick, donated 
the specimen to the National Museums of Canada in 1973. Dr. D.E. 
Sergeant of Environment Canada estimates that the whale was be¬ 
tween two and three years old when it died, according to a study 
of growth rings in the teeth. Radiocarbon analysis of bone from 
the specimen yielded a date of 10,400 ± 80 years B.P. (GSC-2418), 
which corresponds closely to the date on the specimen from Foster 
sand pit (Whiteaves 1907, Harington and Fitzgerald 1973). Other 
White Whale remains are recorded from Ontario (Cornwall, Williams- 
town), Quebec (Montreal, Coteau Station, St.-Nicholas) and Ver- 
mont (Burlington). 



Beluga or White Whale 

Belugas are characterized by their whiteness, lack of dorsal 
fins, and relatively small size (length 3.4 to 4.3 m; weight be¬ 
tween 360 and 1,810 kg). At present, they occupy mainly northern 
gircumpolar waters - in eastern Canada penetrating up the St. 
Lawrence River as far as Quebec City. They travel in pods of a 
few individuals to several dozen, and are typically an inshore 
species. In summer, they often ascend large rivers and estuaries 
to give birth. They eat Capelin, Cod, Sculpin, Sand Launce, and, 
occasionally, Polychaete Worms and Squid. (Capelin, Cod, Sculpin 
and Polychaetes are preserved in Champlain Sea deposits also.) 

HARBOUR PORPOISE (Vhoooena phocoena) The only other small whale 
remains identified from Champlain Sea deposits are two articulat¬ 
ing caudal vertebrae from an adult Harbour Porpoise. These ver¬ 
tebrae ( NMC 17615) were collected by H. Smith in 1937 from sand 
at Pontiac Point, Quebec, fifty kilometres upstream from Ottawa 
(Sternberg 1951, Harington 1972). 

This species is characterized by its small size (0.9 to 1.8 
m long; weight between 45 and 68 kg), beakless, rounded head and 
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triangular fin. Now, it 
is restricted to the 
North Atlantic and is an 
inshore species that fre- (\ 
quently enters estuaries. ^ 

Occasionally the species 
is seen in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Young are born in Harbour Porpoise 

June or later. These porpoises, travel¬ 
ling in schools, arrive at the coast of east¬ 
ern Canada in spring and leave befor.e winter. 

They eat mainly fish such as Herring, Hake and 
Pollock. 



COMMON FINBACK WHALE ( Balaenoptera physalus ) Of great interest 
are the large whales. A nearly complete skeleton of a Common 
Finback including the mandible and forty-five vertebrae was col¬ 
lected by M. and A. Soucy in 1947 while excavating a trench near 
Daveluyville, Quebec, thirty-five kilometres southeast of Trois- 
Rivieres*. Radiocarbon analysis of 
vertebral bone, supplied by Jean 
Huot of Laval University, 
yielded a date of 11,400 
± 90 years B.P. ( GSC - 
2871) . This date is 
in accord with the 
only other date 
on a large 
Champlain 
Sea whale, 
a Bowhead 
from 
White 
Lake, 

Ontario 
(Laverd- 
iere 
1950, 

Stern¬ 
berg 
1951) . 

* According to Rene Ribes (personal communication 1979), the 
following parts of this skeleton are preserved in the Archaeo¬ 
logical Museum at the University of Quebec in Trois-Rivieres: 
posterior brain-case fragment; partial mandible; vertebrae 
(mainly centra) including a fragment of the atlas; some ribs; 
part of a scapula; unidentified bone from the forelimb; several 
small unidentified fragments. LaverdiSre (1950) suggested that 
the specimen resembles the Minke or Little Piked Whale fBalaen- 
optera acutorostrata) but considered that this identification 
should be treated with caution. Sternberg (1951) remarked that 
Remington Kellogg 3 a recognized expert, identified it from a 
photograph as probably the Common Finback. 
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This large (18.3 to 25 m long; weight between 36 and 63 MT) , 
streamlined whale is second only to the Blue Whale in length and 
weight. The Common Finback occurs around the world - usually 
south of Davis Strait on the western Atlantic coast. It is pres¬ 
ently known from the Gulf of St. Lawrence - one even penetrated 
as far up the St. Lawrence as Montreal in 1901. It is the most 
gregarious of all the larger whales, pods of ten or fifteen being 
common. It feeds mainly on crustaceans. Squid and small fishes. 


HUMPBACK WHALE ( Megapteva novaeangliae) Sparse remains of two 
other kinds of large whales have been found in high beaches near 
the western limits of the Champlain Sea. Three vertebrae (in¬ 
cluding a dorsal, lumbar, and a fragment of another) and part of 
a rib of a Humpback Whale were reported by A. Baker from Welsh 
gravel pit near Smiths Falls. The specimens were identified by 
Sir J.W. Dawson in 1883. J.W. Goldthwait (1933) remarked that 
the find was "most disconcerting" because it was situated in a 
deposit built so close to the 
edge of the ice sheet. This 
problem should be reinvesti¬ 
gated. A radiocarbon date on 
the specimen, now preserved 
in the Redpath Museum at 
McGill University, Montreal, 
may contribute to solving the 
problem. If such a date were 
relatively early, it could 
indicate that these large 
whales were able to approach 
glacial ice, calving into the 
western margin of the sea, 
shortly after the sea had 
been established. 

A vertebra of a large 
whale, considered to be a 
seventh cervical (neck) verte¬ 
bra of a Humpback Whale by F. 

Whitemore, Jr. (personal com¬ 
munication, R.W. Purdy 1979), 
was collected by A. Le Roux in 
1912 at The Cedars (Les 
Cedres), Quebec (about 8.5 
kilometres southwest of Dorion) 
during an excavation for a pow¬ 
er plant. It was examined in 
1924 by C.M. Sternberg, just 
after it had been presented to 
the Roman Catholic College at 
Valleyfield, Quebec. (Data are 
on file at the Paleobiology 
Division, National Museums of 
Canada.) 



Humpback Whale 
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Humpback Whales are large (10.7 to 18.3 m long; weight from 
23 to 41 MT) , with relatively stubby bodies, long scalloped pec¬ 
toral flippers, serrated flukes and pleated throats. Found in 
all oceans, they regularly migrate poleward in spring. This 
whale tends to be more of an inshore species than other large fin¬ 
back whales and now occurs in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It feeds 
heavily on crustaceans, but also consumes small fishes such as 
Capelin, Herring, Mackerel and Whiting. (Crustaceans and Capelin 
are preserved in Champlain Sea deposits.) 



Bowhead Whale 


BOWHEAD WHALE (BaZaeyia mysti,cetus) The discovery of Bowhead Whale 
remains from Hanson f s gravel pit near White Lake, Ontario, was 
most exciting. In 1975, A. Jones collected part of a right pec¬ 
toral flipper (a right humerus, right radius, right ulna and a 
second phalanx) (NMC 29414) of this species while removing ballast 
from the pit. Two years later, other specimens, evidently from 
the same whale, were found. In September, 1977, T. Bandy excavat¬ 
ed parts of two ribs (NMC 34516) while loading sand. In December, 
Clyde Kennedy and several assistants carried out a planned excava¬ 
tion of a 2.4 metre-long upper jaw fragment (NMC 34518). The 
specimens lay in deposits of a high (175 metres above sea level) 
Champlain Sea beach. The relatively high elevation at which 
these partly articulated bones of a large, arctic-adapted whale 
lay suggested deposition during an early, deep-water phase of the 
Champlain Sea, and this was confirmed by radiocarbon analysis of 
bone from the humerus, which yielded a date of 11,500 t 90 years 
B.P. (GSC-2269) (Kennedy 1977). 

Bowhead Whales are characterized by a large, strongly-arched 
head that comprises about a third of the total body length. 
Flippers are large and broadly rounded, and, as in White Whales, 
there is no dorsal fin. Length varies between 12 and 20 m, and 
weight is between 36.4 and 63.6 MT. Bowheads are arctic whales 
that do not migrate to temperate regions. Their ability to sur¬ 
vive in shallow inshore waters is attested to by their present 
occurrence in Hudson Bay. Closely associated with the edge of the 
arctic pack ice, they migrate north along its retreating edge in 
spring and then move southward as the ice grows again in winter. 
Generally, this species is solitary and commonly feeds on small 
crustaceans. 
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SEALS Seal remains are nearly as common as those of whales in 
Champlain Sea deposits (Figure 3). Although most specimens, like 
those of whales, have been found near Montreal and Ottawa, these 
animals seem to have been widespread, extending from the sea's 
eastern threshold near St.-Nicholas to Quyon in the west, and 
Brandon, Vermont, in the south. 

Over the years, it has become habitual to refer the seal 
remains to Harp Seals without detailed examination and comparison. 
For example, a skeleton (NMC 6830 ) from near Hull (described on 
the next page) has been called both a juvenile Harbour Seal and 
a young Harp Seal, when, in fact, it represents a small adult 
Ringed Seal. The true identification (with its concomitant paleo- 
environmental implications) was not discovered for about 80 years 1 . 
Although most seal specimens may represent Harp Seals, they will 
have to be examined carefully in order to prove whether or not 
that is correct. Perhaps it will not be possible to identify 
many beyond the generic level. However, at least one specimen 
from Green Creek can be referred to the Harp Seal. 
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RINGED SEAL ( Phoca ( Pusa) hispida ) Of twenty records of Cham¬ 
plain Sea seals, only three are referred to the Ringed Seal. The 
best of these specimens is a nearly complete, articulated skele¬ 
ton (NMC 6830), which was collected in 1888 or 1889 by R. Wright 
and H.M. Ami in Wright’s brick clay pits at Tetreauville in the 
western part of Hull. The skeleton was excavated from a sandy 
layer in clay deposits. HiatelZa arotioa shells were associated 
with remains of the seal, indicating that it probably died and was 
deposited during an early cold phase of the Champlain Sea. Analy¬ 
sis of a sectioned root of a canine tooth indicates that the seal 

had reached an age of seven years. 
This was the first Ringed Seal to 
be identified from Champlain Sea 
deposits. The specimen is im¬ 
portant because it suggests that 
land-fast ice existed near the 
northwestern margin of the sea 
during winter and spring. The 
individual seems to have been un¬ 
usually small for its age, per¬ 
haps because of poor nourishment caused by early separation from 
its mother. Such cases probably occur along straight coasts with 
unstable fast ice, and these conditions may have prevailed along 
the northern edge of the Champlain Sea (Whiteaves 1889, Ami 1897, 
1902, Laverdiere 1950, Sternberg 1956, Harington and Sergeant 
1972). The other two Ringed Seal specimens are from Ottawa and 
Vermont. The former is a right calcaneum (heel bone) (NMC 13749) 
collected by Andrew Wilson in 1975 from a sand pit near Ottawa 
International Airport. Because the bones from Brandon, Vermont, 
seem to be sixteen kilometres east of the nearest Champlain Sea 
deposits, either the locality is incorrect, or the marine sediments 
extend farther east than presently estimated. The record should 
be treated with caution. 

The Ringed Seal is the smallest of all pinnipeds and is 
characterized by a dark gray back with a pronounced pattern of 
white rings and a silver belly. Average length of males is 1.4 
m and weight is about 68 kg, females being slightly smaller. It 
is the commonest and most widely distributed arctic seal, found 
wherever there is suitable land-fast ice for breeding. In east¬ 
ern Canada, it seldom ventures south of the Strait of Belle Isle. 

In winter, adults and some immatures remain under the ice in 
bays and fiords by keeping a number of breathing holes open. 

Most of the younger seals stay at the edge of the fast ice. In 
spring they come out onto the ice near their breathing holes to 
bask in the sun and moult. Most pups are born near the beginning 
of April on the fast ice, in lairs hollowed out from beneath 
thickly drifted snow. Although the Ringed Seal is essentially a 
marine species, it can adapt to fresh water. It most commonly 
feeds on two small shrimp-like crustaceans, Parathemisto and 
My sis, and the small Polar Cod ( Boveogadus saida) (Mansfield 1963). 
It is interesting to note that the ranges of Parathemisto iibeHula 
and Ringed Seals virtually coincide (Harington and Sergeant 1972) . 


Ringed Seal 
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HARP SEAL (Phoca ( Pagophilus ) groenlandica) A single specimen is 
referred to this species. It consists of a left mandible fragment 
with canine, four cheek teeth, and an impression of the fifth. The 
specimen, preserved in a clay nodule from Green Creek near Ottawa, 
was collected in 1878. The hollow canine tooth root, where exposed 
by breakage, shows that the mandible is c\ 

from an immature animal. H.M. Ami indi- Harp Seal 

cated that the specimen was in the Redpath 
Museum at Montreal, but it could not be 
found there in 1970 (Dawson 1878, Grant 
1883, Dawson 1893, Ami 1897, Sternberg 
1956, Harington and Sergeant 1972) . 

Adult Harp Seals are characterized by 
dark faces and saddle markings. They 
reach a length of approximately 1.5 m and 
weigh about 135 kg. Now they are primari¬ 
ly animals of the North Atlantic and adjoin¬ 
ing Arctic Ocean, reaching their southern 
limits in the western Atlantic and Gulf of 
St. Lawrence. They are commonly found on 
drifting pack ice and migrate regularly in 

large numbers into the Arctic in summer. By late February to mid- 
March they reach the Gulf of St. Lawrence and Newfoundland breeding 
areas, where young are born on the pack ice. Polar Cod, Capelin, 
Herring, Squid and shrimp-like crustaceans (mysids and euphausids) 
are most commonly eaten by Harp Seals. (Capelin and euphausids 
have been collected from Champlain Sea deposits near Ottawa.) 



BEARDED SEAL (Erignathus barbatus ) The only Bearded Seal record 
known from Champlain Sea deposits includes most of a cranium 
lacking teeth (ROM 985 A) and an associated, damaged atlas verte¬ 
bra (ROM 985 B ). The specimens were collected by A.P. Coleman 
at a gravel pit near Finch, Ontario, 60 kilometres southeast of 
Ottawa. These deposits are of Champlain Sea age, rather than being 
of interglacial age as Coleman suspected. This record implies that 
Bearded Seals occupied shifting pack ice in the west-central part 
of the Champlain Sea, where shallow banks with abundant molluscs 
existed (Coleman 1901). 


Bearded Seals are large, relatively solitary animals with 
dark gray backs and silver-gray bellies. Males and females attain 

an average maximum 
length of about 
1.9 m and a weight 
of 340 kg. They 
have characteris¬ 
tically long white 
whiskers, and 
square, spade-like 
foreflippers. 
Bearded Seals are 
presently found 
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along the Eurasian and North American coasts of the Arctic 
Ocean, reaching as far north as the limit of permanent ice in 
North America. A few reach as far south as Newfoundland. They 
are usually associated with shifting sea ice, on which they lie 
to rest and to breed in the spring. No particular concentration 
of animals occurs in the breeding season, and the pups are born 
in the open on the ice surface in April or May. Bearded Seals 
usually feed in shallow water. Molluscs such as whelks (Buocin- 
um) and cockles ( Cardium ) form a major part of the diet. ( Buc - 
oinum is known from Champlain Sea deposits.) Other food items 
include sea cucumbers, shrimps, crabs, octopus, marine worms, 
fish eggs and Polar Cod. 

HOODED SEAL ( Cystophora oristata) Remington Kellogg has recorded 
a tibia of the Hooded Seal from Plattsburgh, New York, associated 
with Maooma shells at a depth of 3.4 m. The present whereabouts 
of this specimen is unknown. 

Hooded Seals are large and grayish. Adult males reach from 
2.1 to 2.4 m in length, and about 315 kg in weight. Females are 
significantly smaller. Males are characterized by distinctive 
inflatable pouches on the tips of their snouts. Now the species 
is restricted to the western North Atlantic and Arctic Oceans. 

Like Harp Seals, Hooded Seals are migratory and regularly breed on 
the pack ice near Newfoundland and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

They are associated with sea ice and closely follow the Harp Seals 
in their migrations, although they usually stay farther out to sea. 
Pups are born in the last half of March. This species eats Red- 
fish, Greenland Halibut and Squid. 

UNIDENTIFIED SEALS ( Phoea sp.) Many unidentified remains, includ¬ 
ing some of Harp Seals, have been reported from Champlain Sea de¬ 
posits. One of the most remarkable specimens is that of the 
lower hind limbs of an immature seal preserved in a clay nodule 
collected near Green Creek by Peter McArthur about 1856. Matrix 
surrounding the bones shows impressions of the hair and skin that 
covered them in life! (Leidy 1856, 1857, Dawson 1878, 1893, Ami 
1897, Laverdiere 1950, Sternberg 1956, Harington and Sergeant 
1972). Other Ottawa area specimens are from Odell T s brickyard in 
Ottawa East (Ami 1892, Sternberg 1951, Harington and Sergeant 1972) 
and Quyon, Quebec (Sternberg 1956) . Remains have also been report¬ 
ed from Finch and 
Glengarry County 
in Ontario, and 
from Montreal and 
St.-Nicholas in 
Quebec. 


The drawings of the 
Ringed, Bearded and 
Hooded Seals are by 
Marc Guertin . 
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CONCLUSION 


Whales, particularly those adapted to cool inshore conditions, 
occupied the Champlain Sea. Five species have been reported. Be¬ 
lugas or White Whales seem to have been most common and evidently 
occupied most parts of the sea as well as its eastern approaches. 
Radiocarbon dates suggest that these whales occurred frequently in 
the western part of the sea about 10,500 years ago. It would be 
useful to have more radiocarbon dates on Champlain Sea marine mam¬ 
mals. A single record from Pontiac Point indicates that Harbour 
Porpoises, which are well adapted to fresh water conditions, reach¬ 
ed the western part of the sea. Two Narwhal ( Monodon monoceras ) 
specimens have been recorded from deposits of possible Champlain 
Sea age in the eastern approaches to the sea, but the deep-water 
preference of this species evidently prevented it from entering 
the sea. Single specimens of three kinds of large whales are 
known from Champlain Sea deposits. Humpback and Bowhead Whales 
reached the western margins of the sea, while the Common Finback 
is known only from the eastern portion. Radiocarbon dates suggest 
that Bowhead and Common Finback Whales occupied the sea about 
11,500 years ago - at least during the early cold phase of the 
sea. 


Seals, especially those adapted to breeding on pack ice, such 
as Harp, Bearded and Hooded Seals, and those adapted to breeding 
on land-fast ice, such as the Ringed Seal, occupied the Champlain 
Sea. Twenty fossils have been recorded from Champlain Sea de¬ 
posits, and three more are known from the sea's eastern approach¬ 
es. Ringed Seals once occupied the northwestern portion of the 
sea, and there is a questionable record from the southernmost part. 
Perhaps most Champlain Sea seals were Harp Seals, but, so far, only 
one specimen from near Ottawa has been identified firmly as this 
species. Bearded Seals seem to have occupied rather shallow, 
mollusc-rich banks in a zone of shifting ice in the west-central 
part of the sea. Presumably, this was south of the land-fast ice, 
which is inferred to have existed along the sea's northern margin. 

A single specimen attributed to the Hooded Seal has been reported 
from the southernmost part of the sea. Pending closer examination 
and comparison, the remainder are best referred to Phooa sp. 

As Walrus ( Odobenus rosmarus) specimens have been recorded, 
from fourteen localities in the eastern approaches to the sea, it 
is difficult to understand why they have not yet been reported from 
Champlain Sea deposits. Important habitat requirements, such as 
accessible banks of abundant marine molluscs (on which Walruses 
are known to feed), and suitable hauling-out grounds (particularly 
near the northern shore of the sea), seem to have been present. 

This is indicative of the many problems concerning the Champlain 
Sea and its fauna that remain to be solved. 

Although many species of marine mammals that once lived in 
the Champlain Sea now occupy the Gulf of St. Lawrence, it is worth 
noting that at least two, the Bowhead Whale and the Ringed Seal, 
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are closely adapted to arctic waters. Their presence supports 
other paleoenvironmental data showing that arctic conditions exist¬ 
ed in and around the Champlain §ea during its early phase (Haring- 
ton 1978). 

We owe a debt of gratitude to the many people (students, ge¬ 
ologists, farmers, paleontologists, gravel pit operators, engineers 
- even a Governor General, the Marquis of Lome, collected an im¬ 
portant specimen) who have found, collected and reported these 
fossils since about 1850. Each record contributes to a more real¬ 
istic picture of the Champlain Sea and its surroundings. We are 
still greatly influenced by this once mighty sea, because our 
cities, towns and farms lie on its shorelines, deltas and bottom 
deposits. 
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* * * 

Be sure to have a look at The History of the Champlain Sea 
display in the National Museum of Natural Sciences. You will 
find it in the Life Through the Ages gallery at the far end of 
the east wing on the first floor. 

You can watch a graphic presentation of changes in the ex¬ 
tent of the Champlain Sea from 12,000 years ago to 7,800 years 
ago as the last ice sheet continued its retreat northward. 

You can also see for yourself some of the fossils mentioned 
in the preceding article. Overhead is the composite skeleton of 
a Beluga or White Whale. The skull was collected in 1948 from 
the Foster sand pit south of Ottawa, and the rest of the skeleton 
came from near Cornwall. In the display cases are the two tail 
vertebrae of a Harp Seal found just up river from Ottawa at 
Pontiac Point in 1937 and the restored skeleton of the Pinged 
Seal collected near Hull in 1888 or 1889. Also on display are 
nodules from Green 1 s Creek containing fossils of some fish and 
animals of Champlain Sea age. 


National Museum Activities 

The National Museum of Natural Sciences is offering field 
trips on the Dinobus with a Museum naturalist. Registration be¬ 
gins two weeks prior to each trip (at 995-9060). Appropriate 
footwear and clothing are a must. All trips are from noon to 
5 p.m. These trips will be repeated in French on other dates. 

Sunday, January 18, Nature in Winter , a cross-country ski outing 
Sunday, February 22, Winter Twigs , a snowshoe outing 

Audubon Wildlife Film: Wednesday, January 7, Galapagos with John 

Wilson 
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Feathered Sprite 


Isabelle Nichol 


Last summer you may have had residing in the apple tree in 
your back yard a most unique little creature. It pro a y visi 
ed the flowers in your garden at dusk, and because of its size 
you may have mistaken it for a large moth. 


This little feathered sprite is eight centimetres long an 
weighs only as much as a penny, and yet, if you saw it in May, 
it had just completed a journey of more than sixteen hundred 
kilometres which started in Central America. It flew across the 
Gulf of Mexico non-stop, a journey of eight hundred kilometres 
in which it neither ate, slept nor rested. In completing is 
journey through North America, it probably had to contend with 
strong winds, sleet, hail and predators. 


As you may have guessed, we're talking about the Ruby 
throated Hummingbird, one of the smallest birds in the anima 
kingdom, and one which is unique to the western hemisphere. 


Moving only as fast as their favourite flowers burst lnt0 
bloom along their migratory route in the spring of the year, the 
males arrived first. Having just shed last year s feathers be 
fore embarking on the long journey north, he returned in the 
exquisite metallic colours that only the hummingbird possesses. 
Alert, inquisitive, he arrived in your back yard and buzzed the 
newly opened flowers in your garden. He sat amongst the blossom 
in your apple tree, bright eyes shining, a gorgeous little bird, 
eight cm long from the top of head to tip of tail, brilliant 
ruby-red bib under his chin, flashing green back, greyish white 
tummy and tiny forked tail. 

Awaiting the arrival of the females, he began staking out 
his territory, defending it against all trespassers. Fear is a 
foreign word to this tiny bird, and he'll unhesitatingly engage 
in battle with birds much larger than himself - robins, “°^ S ’ 
even hawks, usually driving them away. How does he do this. 
Rising high in the air above the trespasser, using speed and the 
loud angry hum of his wings to intimidate, he'll fall in a power 
dive aiming at the other bird's head. Actual physical contact 
is rarely made during these encounters; it becomes more a war o 
nerves. Persistently and ceaselessly, the hummingbird worries 
the other bird, and few can stand the threatening dives for very 
long. The other bird finally decides he's had enough of this 
overgrown bee and takes off. 
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And when it comes to defending his territory against males 
of his own species, he's even more pugnacious than other members 
of the bird family. Angrily pursuing each other across your back 
yard, two males will suddenly stop and confront each other only 
centimetres apart and thrust at one another with their sharp 
rapier-like bills, much like tiny swordsmen. 

While our little hummingbird is thus engaged, and before we 
e et into some fascinating aspects of the hummingbird's life, such 
as courtship, nesting and fledging, let's look at the interesting 
way it gets its food. 


Suddenly a bird appears as if by magic. Hovering, seemingly 
motionless, before a flower sipping nectar, its body, head and 
tail are clearly visible, but the wings are mere gossamer blurs. 

You've never seen a hummingbird perch, swim or walk while 
eating as other birds do. All his eating is done on the wing 
because his feet are quite useless for walking or swimming. 

They're so small and weak that they're only good for clinging to 
a branch while he rests. Hence, a great deal of his time is 
spent on the wing, zooming and darting around with rapidly beat 
ing wings, pausing to rest for short periods.^ Such activity 
burns up a great deal of energy, so constant refueling is 
necessary. 

And what gives him quick energy? Nectar. And where does 
he find an abundant source of nectar? In the funnel shape 
flowers he loves, flowers such as honeysuckle, columbine, morning 
glory, hollyhock, garden lilies, nasturtium, bee-balm, and car 
dinal-flowers. You'll also find he prefers the colour red ln 
his flowers, perhaps because of the greater contrast with back¬ 
ground colours. When it comes to a flower like the tiger li y, 
which has a very deep honey well, our little friend very ingeni¬ 
ously pierces the calyx of the flower with his bill and by this 
shortcut extracts the nectar. O.K. But just how does he extract 
the nectar from deep down in the flower's corolla? Granted he 
has a long, slim, stilletto-like bill which is certainly long 
enough to reach the bottom of most of the flowers he frequents. 
But then what does he do? Suck it up? Yep, that s exactly what 
he does. He's equipped with a specialized tongue that is separ- 
ated at the tip and has its edges rolled inward much like a 
double soda straw. It can be extended far out of his bill to 
suck up the nectar. 

And hummingbirds are not above mooching free meals by fre¬ 
quenting sapsucker borings; they have even been seen to buzz the 
big woodpeckers gently in the expectation of being led to another 
food source. Some female ruby-throats even make life a little 
easier for themselves by building their nests on branches near 
these borings, so that they can have a ready supply of sap and 
insects for their young. 
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And speaking of insects, these form a very important part 
of the hummingbird’s diet. He can’t live on sugar alone but 
needs protein for body growth. And his very specialized tongue 
is equipped admirably to take care of this because its edges are 
frayed and brushlike, thus enabling him to pick up insects easily 
with it. He collects his insects flycatcher-fashion from lookout 
perches, and in and around flowers. Many insects have the bad 
habit of loitering in the heart of a flower, get caught in the 
sticky fluid, and so are handy to become a part of the humming¬ 
bird’s meal. 

Having a high metabolic rate, with a heart that beats 600 
to 650 times a minute (ours only beat 72 times a minute) and 
having to consume his weight in food every day, the ruby-throat 
eats every fifteen minutes or so, averaging out to about fifty 
meals in a twenty-four hour period. One wonders how he gets 
through the night without starving to death, but he accomplishes 
this very well. About an hour before sundown, he settles down 
to feeding quite seriously. Then, when he goes to sleep, he 
sinks into a state of torpor, or suspended animation, a form of 
nightly hibernation. In this state he is sluggish and numb. If 
the bird is disturbed so that it has to move, it moves as if 
frozen, not really conscious at all. In this way, he conserves 
body energy, because his metabolism slows down to only about 
l/20th of its normal, extremely high rate. Shortly before day¬ 
break, he comes fully alive again. His temperature shoots up, 
his heart starts beating away, and he’s off. 


One warm, sunny day, while mucking about the garden, our 
little ruby-throat suddenly spies the object of all his dreams. 
Though she is not as gaudy as he, he is, nevertheless, bewitched 
and bedazzled. She does not have his ruby-red throat, but has 
a green back, grey-white underparts, white in the wing feathers, 
and blackish tail tipped with white: just what he has been look¬ 
ing for all his life. He rushes over to her, er, that is, he 
flies over. She, overwhelmed by his obvious interest, settles 
down on a nearby branch not far from the ground, very solicitous¬ 
ly selecting a spot with just the right angle in the bright rays 
of the morning sun to show up the iridescence of her feathers. 

He then proceeds to win her over by putting on the display of his 
life. Watching her covertly, he rises high in the air, dives 
down in front of her, the metallic colour of his feathers glitter¬ 
ing with full brilliance, and executes a number of precise arcs 
and loops. He repeats this flashing, glittering performance, 
showing off his ruby-red bib, time and again. As he dives past 
her, his wings hum their loudest, and his speed increases, pro¬ 
ducing a loud tinkling whistle. Abruptly the display ends, and 
both dart off together to start over again at some other place. 
Finally, she is won over. Then he ambles off in search of other 
females to dazzle with his brilliant display of aerial gymnastics. 
Alas, being fickle, he takes no part in the results of his court¬ 
ship, but boisterously idles away the long, lazy days of summer. 
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engaging in mock combat with his feathered cronies, and, after 
all the revelry, sits in a dazed stupor, alternately preening his 
feathers or gazing about the landscape and harassing the mid¬ 
summer insect population from his favourite lookout. 

And so exits our little male. Now, let’s see how our female 
fares. 


She builds her nest without help, sheltering it from rain 
and sun under an umbrella of green leaves, walls it with delicate 
bud scales, lines it with the finest down, decorates it with 
greyish-green lichens, and secures the tiny thimble to a branch 
with spider silk. 

The little mother-to-be has many materials to choose from 
for her work of art. Her little cradle is an exquisite cup less 
than 4 cm across. Using plant down for a lining, she moulds it 
in place with her breast, draws loose ends over the edge of the 
nest and smooths them in with her bill. She walls the nest with 
bud scales and sticks bits of lichen on for camouflage. Working 
with her bill, she cements all these materials together and 
lashes the structure securely to a branch with sticky spider silk 
about three to six metres above the ground, well hidden from the 
sun and rain under a canopy of leaves. If you were looking up 
into the tree from below, it would appear to be a mossy knob on 
a branch. Then comes her crowning achievement, the two chalk 
white, pea-sized eggs she lays in her cradle. From then on, her 
care and concern are great, her recesses short, and her trips to 
and from her nest cautious and stealthy, and by selected routes. 
Let any animal, even a large one, seem to threaten the nest and 
its young, and the tiny mother will attack it with unparalleled 
fury. 


About fourteen days later, having spent long sessions incu¬ 
bating her eggs, turning them every few hours, she feels a gentle 
tapping coming from within. The tapping continues for many more 
hours till at last a tiny hole is pipped in the side of the shell. 
After more pipping, in which the hole is enlarged, the nestling 
pushes himself free of the egg. Some hours later, the other 
nestling emerges also. They’re no longer than bumblebees, black¬ 
ish in colour, naked, blind, with short bills and wide mouths, 
and constantly hungry as are all baby birds. The first day 
the little mother stays on her nest, her warm body protecting the 
young birds from the sun’s heat and the cold night air. 

However, the following day, her work begins in earnest. 

She has to be on the wing constantly, searching for food for her 
young ones as well as herself. During the first few days, the 
young are fed a high-protein diet consisting of small insects 
and spiders. Later, their mother starts to feed them nectar, 
which will remain their chief food throughout life. Bringing 
nectar to the nest would seem to present something of a problem, 
but mother bird overcomes this by simply swallowing the liquid 
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and storing it in her crop (a bag-like enlargement of the gullet 
found in many birds). 

On her return to the nest, she passes the food directly in 
an extraordinary performance of chases and hoverings, ending with 
a quick perching manoeuvre. Inserting her bill into the young¬ 
ster’s gaping mouth, she brings the nectar up from her crop and 
literally pumps it into the little one’s throat. Apparently 
this is quite a spectacle to watch. She inserts her long needle¬ 
like bill to such a depth in the baby’s throat that anyone watch¬ 
ing nervously expects the point of the bill to pierce the little 
one’s.body and come out the other side. However, it never 
happens. 

As each day passes, the nestlings grow a little larger. In 
about five days their eyes begin to open and their feathers to 
develop. Later they can utter longdrawn peeps. The mother 
broods them and picks up their droppings and carries them away. 

At this stage, the youngsters, male as well as female, look like 
their mother. That means that they generally have duller colours 
and little irridescence, although the male’s throat is often 
streaked with dusky, and occasionally, red colour. The glitter¬ 
ing metallic iridescence that distinguishes the plumage of the 
adult male is acquired after the first molt, which takes place 
about a year after the birds have hatched. 

The day comes when they are completely feathered and ready * 

to leave the nest. From that moment, all the typical character¬ 
istics of the Ruby-throated Hummingbird appear. Tiny, lively 
and energetic, they are also curious, fearless and quarrelsome. 

They quickly give chase to any animal considered to be an intrud¬ 
er, investigate anything that catches their fancy, and frequently 
bicker among themselves, pulling good old mom into the fray. 

As they investigate their new world, whizzing after each 
other, up, over and around trees and bushes, because of the 
uniqueness of their size, hummingbirds are prone to some pretty 
weird accidents. Not only must they survive such mundane prob¬ 
lems as insect-eating hawks, other predators and storms, they 
have been known to get caught in spider webs and be impaled on 
the prongs of burdock bushes or other sharp objects. There is 
even a recorded incident of a hummingbird flying over a pool and 
being caught and swallowed by a fish. 

As late summer approaches, the hummingbirds begin to eat 
ever larger amounts of food in order to store up a layer of fat 
(which will equal half their body weight) for the long journey 
back to Central America. Then, during autumn, they begin to 
leave for warmer, friendlier places to live during our harsh 
winters. 

If you should happen to see what looks like a rather large 
moth flitting among your flowers in the garden this spring, take 
a closer look. It just might be a Ruby-throated Hummingbird. 
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Mushroom Outing 1980 


Ellaine Dickson 

This year, Jim Ginns 1 fabulous trip into the "fairyland of 
fungi" took place on and about his farm near Limbour, Quebec. 

As usual, Jim had a few specimens to show us that he had collect¬ 
ed elsewhere. Amongst them were the beautifully coloured, fleshy 
fungi Polypovous sulphureus , which is orange with pale yellow 
edges, quite attractive and apparently edible when young. 

We had not left the yard before we encountered our first 
mushroom, a large fairy-ring of Marasmius oveades . These small, 
buffy, tough-stemmed mushrooms, so I am told, can be eaten fresh, 
dried and rejuvenated in milk, or used in soups. 

Jim, with Anne as his able assistant, and twenty-odd people 
in tow, headed off to a low-lying stand of conifers. The day was 
cool, ideal fungi weather, with the air in the woods smelling of 
dampness and mould. The forest floor was richly spotted with 
mushrooms. The Russula genus was well represented by red, yel 
low, pink, and brown specimens, the crisp white flesh snapping 
in Jim’s fingers as he identified some of them for us. Under 
the spruce trees were many Coltv'ic'ia tomentosa with their homely, 
overlapping, dented surfaces, yet at a closer look, quite lovely 
with a soft golden brown, velvety pileus like new suede. These 
fungi apparently expose the tree roots to a virus that eventually 
kills the spruce. 

Here and there were many Laotarius , some with white juice, 
some, such as Laotarius ohrysorheus, with yellow juice, and the 
bronze orange Laotarius delioiosus with its bright orange juice 
oozing from wounds that eventually turn green. 

The numbers and varieties of mushrooms were mind-boggling; 
three types of fly agaric {Amanita) , from a pale yellow to deep 
orange in colour, all with their telltale basal cups and bits of 
white veil stuck to their caps; the ghostly Death Angel ( Amamta 
Virosa ) standing starkly against the dark earth (one small pinch, 
if eaten, enough to kill); distorted ones ( Clitopilus abortvvus) 
caused by one fungus parasitic on another; and tiny yellow or 
orange ones ( Daorymyoes palmatus) seemingly made of wax. 

After our lunch back at the cars, Jim took us into the . 
deciduous wood lot to show us a few Earth Stars ( Geastrum tri¬ 
plex) , then on to the huge remains of a downed tree. The entire 
trunk was a fairyland in itself, green with mosses and dotted 
with clusters of tiny puff-balls, a nice shelf of the translucent 
Oyster Mushrooms ( Pleurotus sapidus) which soon disappeared into 
members' baskets, Bear's Head ( Hydnum ramosum) which also disap¬ 
peared, and many of those miniature parasols that figure so 
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prominently in the world of "little people". 

Who said we weren’t in fairyland? We saw such things as 
Pixie Saddles, Bristly Hedgehog, brilliant Witches 1 Butter, drops 
of Wolf 1 s Blood and puffballs that actually puffed. We were 
intrigued with slippery white ones and their veils of slime, as 
well as black Inky Caps and the groping Dead Man’s Fingers. 

Once again, Jim and Anne, we must thank you for your pa¬ 
tience, your time and especially the sharing of your knowledge. 
And thank you for expanding my edibility tests beyond "you can 
eat them if they peel easily", "they grow on wood", and "all 
mushrooms are edible and all toadstools are not!" 


Bluebird Notes 


Bill Gummer 

These notes follow those in T&L for September-October, 1980. 

Leo Roos had 13 of his nest-boxes near Buckingham occupied 
by Bluebirds for second broods that produced about 40 young birds. 

On Graham MacNay’s bluebird trail past South March, 31 boxes 
were used, some of them twice for second broods. He reports a 
total of 186 eggs laid - perhaps a bit below average - from which 
143 birds hatched. Of these, 140 apparently survived to leave 
the nests. Bluebird nests lost to Tree Swallows or mice, or a- 
bandoned for some reason, totalled 11. Tree Swallows in their 
take-over just build on top of Bluebird nests. Eight boxes in 
all served mice instead of birds, the most observed to date. 

Mr. MacNay emphasizes that Bluebirds need help. If other 
birds such as Tree Swallows move in, you must be ruthless and 
eject them if you want the Bluebirds to nest. He believes that 
his nesting sites have become too familiar to Tree Swallows 
(partly because others have put up boxes in the same area and 
have left them to the swallows), so he may give up part of his 
trail next year. Incidentally, if anyone is interested in 
assisting Mr. MacNay with his bluebird trail next year, let him 
know (phone 722-1069). 

Kestrels 


Leo Roos believes that 19 young survived from four success¬ 
ful broods in his boxes. He mentioned a new United States-based 
organization. Kestrel Karetaker, which has issued its first News¬ 
letter; it contains advice on nesting-box construction. The ad¬ 
dress for those interested is 3549 Devon Drive, Falls Church, 
Virginia, U.S.A. 22042. 
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arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Frank Bell (521-8046), Chairman 


Times stated for excursions are departure times. Tlease arrive 
earlier; leaders start promptly. If you need a ride> don r t 
hesitate to ask the leader. 

Saturday VISIT TO CARLETON UNIVERSITY GREENHOUSES 
10 Jan. Leader: Bill Illman 

Meet: Greenhouses, Carleton University. Follow the 

main entrance road from Bronson Avenue, keeping 
to the left at the fork. There is ample parking 
in Lot 3 or in the other lots. 

Time: 2:00 p.m. 

Enjoy an interesting variety of habitats and plants 
under Bill’s enthusiastic guidance. 


Tuesday ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING AND MEMBERS* PHOTOGRAPHIC 
13 Jan. EVENING 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural Sciences 
Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

Participate and help provide direction for the future. 
Members are invited to bring their favourite natural 
history slides to be shown as time permits after the 
business meeting. Give your slides to Dan Brunton be¬ 
fore the meeting starts. _ _____ 


Tuesday MAMMAL SKIN COLLECTION 
20 Jan. Leader: Stan van Zyll de Jong 

Meet: Lobby, 2379 Holly Lane (near the junction of 

Walkley and Heron Roads) 

Time: 7:30 p.m. 

Stan is the curator of mammalogy of the Vertebrate 
Zoology Division of the National Museum of Natural 
Sciences. 


Sunday 
1 Feb. 


WINTER BIRDS BUS TRIP 

Leader: Stephen O’Donnell; Assistant: George McGee 

Meet: Neatby Building, located one block west of the 

Irving Place - Maple Drive stoplight on Carling 
Avenue. Use the parking lot west of the Neatby 
Building and south of the greenhouses. 

Time: 8:30 a.m. 

The cost of this half day outing is $2.50 per person, 
payable at the bus. Bring a snack. 
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Tuesday OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

10 Feb. THE DESIGNS OF FLOWERS TO ATTRACT POLLINATORS 
Speaker: Mike Ivanocliko 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural Sciences 
Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Time: 8:00 p.m. 

Those who visited the National Insect Collection at 
Agriculture Canada last year will remember Mike’s 
fascinating account of insect characteristics and be¬ 
haviour patterns. He believes that improved under¬ 
standing of the diversity of flowers and of the bees 
adapted to pollinate them can do more to increase pro¬ 
duction of food and quality of life than application 
of plant stimulants, fertilizers or biocides. This 
promises to be a provocative, well-illustrated talk. 


Saturday SNOWSHOE OUTING AT PERTH WILDLIFE RESERVE 
21 Feb. Leaders: Anne Hanes and Carson Thompson 

Meet: Parking Lot, National Museum of Natural Sciences 
Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Time: 9:00 a.m. 

Participants must register at least ten days in advance 
by telephoning 722-3050 (after 10 a.m. only). There 
is no charge for the bus trip to and from Perth. Bring 
your own snowshoes and, since this is an all day outing, 
a hearty lunch. Carson Thompson is the area supervisor 
of the 160 hectare Perth Wildlife Reserve. The excur- * 
sion will focus on trees in winter, animal tracks, and 
the reserved bird feeders. 


All Members Please Note: 


1981 membership fees are now due. Please renew promptly - late 
renewals entail extra work and add to your Club’s expenses. 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the March-April issue must be 
in the Editor r s hands before January 10. 
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